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Time Running Out 


“John, why are you look- 
ing so serious today?” said 
Dad as his son came in. 

“Well, Dad, I was down 
watching that old boat 
builder, Noah. He was 
preaching. He said the world 
is going to be flooded with 
water soon, and everyone 
who isn’t in his boat will die. 
Dad, um, don’t you think, maybe, we ought 
to go and tell him we want to get inside?” 

“Aw, son,” said Dad with a smile “he’s 
been saying that for ninety years now. We 
don’t bother with him anymore. Why don’t 
you go fishing with that new rod I gave 
you on your birthday?” 

John took his fishing line to the river 
—but time was running out. Only thirty 
years remained to prepare for the Flood. 

Twenty years went by. John’s mind was 
full of only one thing these days, his girl 
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friend, Beth. “Let’s see how Noah’s getting 
along with his old boat,” she said one 
night. 

So to the boat they went. Seeing them, 
Noah came over. “Young people,” he said 
kindly, “soon this earth is going to be 
destroyed. I wish you would come into the 
ark with me and be saved.” 

“Maybe we will,” said John. “We'll think 
about it. Thanks for inviting us.” 

Leaving him, John said, “Beth, we should 
get ready to go into that boat.” 

“Ha, ha,” scoffed Beth. “Don’t worry 
about Noah. He’s been saying that for as 
long as I can remember, and Dad says he’s 
been preaching it for as long as he can 
remember. Must be 110 years now. Besides, 
he has a lot to do on that boat yet. There’s 
plenty of time.” 

But time was running out. There were 
only ten years left. 

They passed quickly. Littlke Ray and 
Jared ran into the house. “Come Mummy 
and Daddy, quick. There’s all sorts of ani- 
mals going into the ark.” 

John and Beth hurried out to see. 
Streams of animals were coming from all 
directions. ‘““Honey, perhaps there really is 
something to it,” whispered John. 

“Maybe so,” said Beth solemnly. “Let’s 
see what the other people do.” 

The last animal went in. Noah and his 
family climbed the ramp. At the top Noah 
turned to the crowd. “Come,” he said, 
“please. This is your last chance.” 

“Let’s go,” urged John. 

“These people would laugh at us,’ 
Beth. “Let’s wait till they are gone.” 

So John stayed where he was. Noah 
stepped back into the ark. There was a 
blinding flash, and the door was shut— 
closed by an angel. 

It was too late to be saved now. 

Time had run out. 

Jesus is coming soon. Oh, yes, I know 
Adventists have been preaching that for 110 
years. But that just shows how much time 
has already run out. Won’t you, please, 
wherever you are, close your eyes right 
now and say, “Dear Jesus, please help me 
overcome sin, so I can be saved in heaven 
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THE BORROWED WATCH 





By GRETA ROBERTS 


Tgesoiey REYNOLDS wanted a watch. Big 
sister Pearl had one, her other sister Ann 
was getting one soon, so Laura wanted one 
too. 

One afternoon cousin Ruth invited Laura 
and Ann to a party she was having at her 
house the next Saturday night. 

When Saturday night came, the girls had 
a lovely time, playing games and winning 
prizes. During the party Laura said, “Ruth, 
may I put your watch on for just a little 
while?” 

“Oh, if you like, but be careful with it,” 
replied Ruth. 

Happily Laura put the dainty silver watch 
on her slim wrist. 

“How lovely,” she sighed. “I wish Daddy 
would buy me one.” Soon she found herself 
thinking she might be able to sneak away 
with Ruth’s. She really didn’t want to steal 
it, but just to wear it for a day or so. 

All too soon the party was over and it was 
time to go. 

“Are you ready, Laura?” called Ann, for 
Laura was still in 
the bedroom get- 
ting her coat and 
gloves on, and 
thinking to herself, 
“Tl just keep the 
watch until tomor- 
row and give it 
back then. Ruth 
won't miss it. I'll 
say I'd forgotten.” 

“Laura,” called 
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Horrified, Laura gazed 
at the watch she had 
secretly borrowed. It 
had fain in her drawer 
for more than a year. 


Ann, “hurry. We must be going. It’s late.” 

Quickly Laura pulled on the gloves. “Com- 
ing,” she replied. 

The girls bade Ruth and her mother good 
night and thanked them for the lovely time. 

Laura was silent on the way home. Ann 
had a hard time getting her to talk. 

“Have a nice time, Laura?” she asked. 

“Yes.” 

To page 17 
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The new house was finished, but the 


family never moved in, because of 


Cops, Robbers, and the Charcoal Bucket 


Dp’? says our new 
house will be done 
sO we can move into 
it next week,” Tommy 
announced to his play- 
mate Bill. They were 
riding their Shetland 
ponies here and there 
looking for Tommy’s 
two younger brothers, in a game of cops 
and robbers. 

“Let’s go over and look at it. We can’t 
find Max and Oswald, and they may be over 
there,” returned Bill. 

Wham, wham, the hammers pounded the 
nails as the men worked to finish the house. 
The two robbers, Max and Oswald, did not 
hear the two cops ride up and get off their 
ponies. They were too interested in the 
work and had forgotten all about their game. 
Just then Mother called from the house, 
“Boys, let’s milk the cows now. Tommy, be 
sure to mix the feed and don’t play. Your fa- 
ther will be down in a few minutes to help 
you finish. Our new house will be done to- 
night if the men can work a few more 
minutes.” 

As they walked toward the barn the boys 
talked about their favorite game of cops 
and robbers. Tommy and Bill, the two cops, 
were discussing how they would outwit the 
two younger boys next day. As they entered 
the barn Tommy broke off the plans to say, 
“Max, you open the door and let the cows 
in. Bill will help me mix the feed. Oswald, 
please get the milking machines.” 

All were busy when Father walked in, and 
he felt very proud of his boys as he helped 
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them finish milking the rest of the cows. 

It was a happy family that sat down to 
their evening meal on the little dairy farm 
that night. Their new house was finished. 
They could move in at last. Oswald, the 
youngest, was almost too tired to finish his 
supper, and did not have to be told the 
second time by Father, “Boys, it’s time to 
go to bed. You know you will have to be 
up early to help milk the cows. I have to 
leave on my milk route before dawn.” 

The next morning found the four boys 
playing cops and robbers once more. Tommy 
and Bill had gone for a ride while Max and 
Oswald were finding a good place to hide. 
“Wait, Max, wait, I’m cold,” cried Oswald 
as he ran to keep up with his older brother. 

“I have an idea,” said Max. “Let’s get one 
of those charcoal buckets that daddy uses 
to warm the milking barn.” 

“But where will you get the matches, 
Max?” 

“Oh, I know where there are some,” an- 
swered Max. “Mother left them in the 
brooder house over by the new house. We'll 
hurry over, get the matches, and then hide 
in the new house. Tommy and Bill won't 
look for us there now that the men aren't 
working on it any more.” 

The fire was nice and warm. Oswald and 
Max set it on the floor of a closet in the 
new house and warmed their hands. “I hope 
they don’t find us for a while,” whispered 
Oswald. “It’s so cloudy and cold outside 
today.” 

“Listen!” 

“Here they come! Oh, well, maybe they 
won't come here,” answered Max. 
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“Yes, they are coming here.” Bang, bang, 
bang, out ran Max and Oswald to get away 
from the cops. Thus the chase continued, 
dodging here and there, hiding in the barn 
and under the house, behind the haystack 
and in the garage, bang, bang, bang all day 
long. 

They had completely forgotten the char- 
coal burner. But while they played it was 
becoming hotter and hotter. 

Father’s new black truck turned in at 
the driveway and drove into the garage 
connected to the new house. He was back 
for another day. He would rest a few min- 
utes now before figuring the customers’ bills. 
As he sat on the sofa he asked Mother, 
“Where are the boys? They should be pick- 
ing up scraps of lumber around the new 
house.” 

“Oh, they are out playing cops and rob- 
bers as usual. I'll call them,’ answered 
Mother. 

“No, they can do it after dinner. I can’t 
concentrate on my bills if I have to tell 
them what to do now. I'll just have time to 
figure the bills before dinner, and then we'll 
all get the lumber picked up right afterward. 
It shouldn’t take long if we all work to- 
gether.” 


As Father passed the window to return the 
bills to their places, he saw columns of 
black smoke rolling out of the new house. 

It was on fire! The house they had worked 
so long to build, the house they needed so 
badly! The little farmyard was turned from 
a peaceful place to a scene of great com- 
motion. 

Neighbors came hurrying with buckets to 
fight the dreadful flames, but they grew 
larger in spite of all anyone could do. Now 
the garage and chicken house were on fire. 
Flames leaped to the haystack. 

“The roof of the milking barn is on fire! 
We must save the milking barn!” yelled 
Father. His brand-new truck was still parked 
in the garage, which was in flames. Was it 
going to burn too? No, a neighbor ran in 
and pushed it out in time, but all the new 
paint was scorched. All Mother's chickens 
were burned in the chicken house. No one 
had time to get them out. 

To page 16 
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The house was on fire! Flames curled from windows, 
smoke billowed through the roof. Neighbors rushed to 
help. It was too late. Tom and Bill watched, dazed. 
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INTO THE UNKNOWN 


THE EDITOR’S SERIAL STORY 





CHAPTER TWO: WHAT DISTURBED MOTHER 





QO" WHAT a good idea! ha, ha, ha!” 

“Aw, quit your laughing and let your 
brother in on the secret, can’t you?” said 
Charles, eager to know how David was 
planning to get the salmon home without 
being caught. 

“It’s perfectly simple!” said David, “only 
you've got to cooperate!” 

“Me? What do I have to do?” 

“Well, you see, here’s the idea. We'll put 
the fish down your trouser leg!” 

“But,” spluttered Charles, “that won't 
work. The fish will make my trouser leg so 
fat people will know we are hiding some- 
thing inside.” 

“Oh, no they won't. Most of them won't 
notice a thing, and those who do will think 
you have a swollen leg.” 

“But what if they try to find out what 
the trouble is?” 

“Then we can explain. But let’s not talk 
any more. It’s getting late, and Father will 
be annoyed if we aren't back before dark.” 

The two boys stuffed the salmon down 
Charles’s trouser leg, and set off for home. 
Charles quickly found that to keep the fish 
from falling out the bottom he had to take 
very short steps. The short, careful steps and 
the swollen leg could not help attracting at- 
tention when they walked through town. 

“Look at the poor wee laddie,” said some 
of the elderly ladies. “What a shame he 
should have such a bad leg.” But since none 
of them came over to help him, no one 
discovered what the real trouble was! 

Charles and David arrived home safely 
with the salmon. What their father said no 
one knows. Probably he was quite cross at 
first, for he believed in obeying the law. 
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Apparently, however, after David and 
Charles talked to him for a while, he con- 
sented to let them keep it. And next day 
David went back to the cotton mill at six 
in the morning, piecing thread, piecing 
thread, piecing thread. . . . 

He had been piecing thread for two 
years when he began to have those deeply 
serious thoughts boys and girls often have 
when they are twelve years old. The Holy 
Spirit talked to him, and told him he was 
a sinner and ought to accept Jesus as his 
Saviour. 

“I know I'm a sinner,” he thought. “I do 
all sorts of things I shouldn’t do. I wish I 
could be sure all my sins were forgiven.” 

Another thread broke, and he had to fix it. 
He had pieced threads so often now that he 
could do it without interrupting what he 
was thinking. 

“My Sunday school teacher, Mr. Hogg, is 
a wonderful man,” he thought. “He is always 
happy in his religion too. But look what a 
good man he is. I wish I could have the 
joy and peace in my heart he has. I’m not 
good enough, I suppose. God couldn't for- 
give my sins.” 

Poor David, if he had only realized the 
truth. Jesus was longing to forgive his sins. 
If he had only believed, he would have been 
happy right then. Sad to say, however, he 
did not believe Jesus loved him that much. 
During the next few years he drifted away 
from God. He still went to church every 
week, but he didn’t love God the way he 
could have. 

“Is your name David Livingstone?” A 
man was calling him. David recognized him 
as the man who taught the factory school. 




















“Yes, sir,” said David politely, wondering 
what was coming next. 

“I thought as much,” the teacher said. 
“They told me I could find you, because there 
would be a book set up on your machine. 
I see I was given the right directions.” 

“Excuse me, sir,” said David. “I notice 
that a thread has broken. It will take but 
a moment to piece it.” 

“Tell me, boy,” asked the man kindly as 
David straightened up, “why do you study 
these difficult subjects as you work?” 

“Well,” began David, blushing, “you see 
it’s this way, sir. I don’t want to be a piecer 
all my life. I want to make something out 
of myself.” 

“And so you set yourself the task of learn- 
ing Latin while you work, is that it?” 

“Yes, sir, that’s right.” 

“How much do you know by now?” 

“Not as much as I'd like, sir. I've gone 
through the beginner's book several times, 
till I know it almost by heart. And I've read 
several books written entirely in Latin.” 

“Wonderful record, lad. You're just the 
sort of boy I'm looking for. You probably 
know who I am. I’m the teacher of the eve- 
ning school. I am always on the lookout for 
boys who are determined to get somewhere 
in life. I like to invite them to join my 
school so I can help them.” 


David was thrilled. But a thread broke 
just then, and he had to stop and repair it. 
Why did the old things have to break at 
a time like this? 

“David, my lad,” said the teacher kindly, 
“I'd like to have you join my school. We meet 
every night from eight o'clock until ten. 
Would you be interested in coming over?” 

“I'd love to. Thank you, sir.” 

“Then we will look for you. Remember, 
we start on time. Don’t be late.” 

“T'll be there, sir, and I'll be early. Thank 
you, sir.” 

The man left, but David’s thoughts raced 
on. This was an ambition realized. He could 
go to school and learn again, with a teacher 
to help him. He could hardly wait for the 
first class. 

When evening came, he picked up his 
textbook and hurried to the evening school. 
There he studied carefully until ten o'clock, 
and went home thinking about what he had 
been taught. Reaching home, he spread his 
textbook and a workbook on the table and 
sat down to do his homework. 
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The candle burned low. It was nearly midnight, and 
the house was very quiet, but still David studied. 
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The clock ticked. His brothers and sisters 
were in bed. Father had retired. Mother too 
was asleep. He had the house to himself. 

“What do these sentences mean?” he asked 
himself. “What was it the teacher said to- 
night? . . . Ah, I see it now!” He became 
so absorbed in the study he didn’t realize 
how quickly the time was passing. 

Something disturbed Mother. Opening her 
eyes, she noticed a light still on. She was 
alarmed. “David,” she called in a hoarse 
whisper. “David, is that 
you in there?” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

“Why aren't you in 
bed? What’s the time?” 

‘IT don’t know, 
Mother. Let me see. It’s 
ten to twelve.” 

“And you're still up? 
David, you must get to 
bed at once. You'll 
make yourself sick.” 

“I know, Mother, but 
please let me stay a min- 
ute longer. I have only 
two or three more sen- 


tences.” 
He turned again to 
the sentences. There 


were movements in the 
bedroom. Mother ap- 
peared in the doorway. 

“David,” she said, 
“it's almost midnight, 
and you've got to be at 
work by six in the 
morning. Please close 
your books right now 
and go to bed.” 

“But, Mother, I’m not 
quite done, and I do want to finish!” 

“I'm sorry, David, but you must rest.” 

“Mother, if I don’t finish my homework, 
I'll never get anywhere. I want to make 
something of myself when I grow up.” 

Mother gently picked up the books and 
closed them. “David, my son, I am so happy 
you want to live a worth-while life. But if 
you get sick and die, you won't be able to 
do anything for anyone. You really must 
quit studying and get some rest.” 

“All right, Mother, I'll go.” He kissed 
her goodnight. 

The clock had struck midnight before 
he fell asleep, but six o'clock saw him stand- 
ing by the cotton machine, piecing thread. 
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A PRAYER FOR SCHOOL 


By NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


Father, bless our school each day; 
Our teachers, every one; 

Help us to do our best for them 
Till every schoolday's done. 


Bless our work, and bless, we pray, 
All our schoolmates true; 

And in our study, song and play, 
May You be with us, too. 
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And that happened, not once or twice, 
but every night for years. From six in the 
morning till eight at night David worked. 
From eight until ten he went to school. 
And from ten until midnight he studied 
his lessons. No wonder all the world admires 
him. 

Sad news came one day. “David,” said a 
friend, “have you heard about Mr. Hogg, 
our Sunday school teacher?” 

“Not lately,” he replied. “I knew he had 
been sick.” 

“He is slipping fast,” 
said the friend. “Not ex- 
pected to live through 


en, the night.” 
“What a pity!” said 
David. The awful 


thought hung over him 
like a heavy blanket the 
rest of the day. When 
work was done he hur- 
ried to Mr. Hogg’s 
house. A number of 
friends had _ gathered 
about the bed. 

He smiled weakly as 
David entered. “He is 
such a_ kind man,” 
David thought, “such a 
good Christian. Why 
do men like him have 
to die? I’m glad I’m 
not dying. I’m not ready 
to. I wish I could be as 
good a man as he has 
been.” 

Mr. Hogg motioned 
to David to come close 
to the bed. He took 
David’s hand in one of 
his, then placed his other hand on top. He 
looked right into David's eyes. “Now, lad,” 
he said, his voice not much louder than a 
whisper, “make religion the everyday busi- 
ness of your life, and not a thing of fits 
and starts.” He paused to regain his strength. 
“If you do,” he went on, “temptation and 
other things will never get the better of 
you.” 

The poor old man didn’t live much longer 
after that, but David could not forget what 
he had said. “Make religion the everyday 
business of your life. Make religion the ev- 
eryday business of your life.” The words re- 
peated themselves over and over again in 
To page 19 




















The Fish That Goes Fishing 


By D. T. 


SUPPOSE you have heard about men or 

women going out with a fish pole and 
line, but I doubt whether you ever heard 
about a fish that goes fishing! Well, there 
is one, and I want to tell you about it. If 
you would like to see one, you would have 
to visit the eastern shores of the United 
States. When you spied a large, four-foot, 
ugly looking, dark-brown fish with a small- 
ish, tapering body and a huge head with a 
large mouth full of sharp teeth, then you 
would probably be looking at a goosefish. 

Now, no one ever really found a goose in 
the stomach of a goosefish, but many other 
birds have been found, and quite large ones 
at that. In one case, it has been reported, 
one of these big-mouthed fellows swallowed 
seven wild ducks! I’ve seen some boys who 
had big appetites, but never anything like 
that. The goosefish likes to eat other fish 
as well as birds, and sometimes, just for a 
snack, it may gobble down scores of herring 
at one time. 
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But the most interesting thing to me was 
to find out how he goes fishing. He is a 
very poor swimmer, and if he had to catch 
his fish by swimming after them, he would 
be hungry most of the time; so instead he 
uses his very strange equipment. He just 
picks a nice soft spot on the ocean bottom 
and lies there without moving. Out of his 
upper lip sticks a little fishpole of skin, and 
on the end of it is the “bait,” in this case a 
little flag of flesh. This he moves back and 
forth in a tempting manner. Oh, yes, I 
nearly forgot; he also leaves that big mouth 
of his open. Before long a smaller fish going 
by catches sight of the “bait,” and comes 
over to take a closer look. If he is foolish 
enough, he gets so interested in the “bait” 
that he overlooks the rows of teeth behind 
it, and then, suddenly, SNAP!—and he finds 
himself down in the stomach with the last 
foolish fish that happened by—another un- 
happy victim of the strange fish that goes 
fishing! 


The fish that goes fishing with his pole out. The bait looks 
interesting, but watch out for that long row of sharp teeth! 























Pathfinders had a wonderful weekend 
at the beach, thanks to 
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The Little Trailer That Helped 


gn? LBy MILDRED MORGAN 





Next to the curb by the Seventh-day 
Adventist school in Brawley, California, 
stood a little, empty trailer. 

Inside the school fifteen eager Pathfinders 
were having difficulty keeping their thoughts 
on the lessons being taught that Friday 
morning, for there were pup tents, camping 
equipment, sleeping bags, blankets, camp- 
fire wood, and food being assembled near 
that empty trailer, and much of that equip- 
ment had been bought with money they had 
helped to earn. 

Twelve o'clock noon. Fifteen happy Path- 
finders cheered as the bell sounded, then 
raced for the curb. It did not take long for 
willing hands to load the trailer under the 
supervision of the director of the Pathfinder 
Club, Mrs. Thelma Miklos. 

And suddenly, instead of but one car there 
were four—and the Pathfinders were off, 
driving gaily westward toward the ocean and 
San Clemento State Beach. A valley, a hill, 
and before them—the ocean. One eleven- 
year-old girl, recently from the Midwest, 
gazed long before she turned to her chum 
and sighed, “At last I’ve seen it! The Pacific 
Ocean, the biggest in the world!” 

But they must hurry! No time now to go 
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there was work to be done! Soon 
the sun would be sinking beyond 
the rim of the ocean, and by then 
the trailer must be unloaded, the 
tents pitched, the sleeping bags 
fixed, the campfire prepared, and 
everything made ready to welcome 
the Sabbath. They did it all in 
time. 

Together they warmed before a 
glowing campfire and bade the 
day farewell, singing, “Day is dy- 
ing in the west; heav’n is touching 
earth with rest . . .” A few more 
songs, some stories, a prayer, and 
weary heads were nodding as tired 
counselors called, “Time for bed!” 

The little trailer stood unnoticed, alone— 
its mission accomplished for the present. 

Saturday morning dawned cool and clear. 
Bright-eyed Pathfinders tumbled out of sleep- 
ing bags and blankets ready for breakfast. 
Then they gathered on a high knoll overlook- 
ing the Pacific, and Pastor William Robin- 
son led in the Sabbath services. 

Afternoon, and two guests told about col- 
lecting sea shells and showed many speci- 
mens from their own collections. 

Still the little trailer stood unnoticed and 
unattended as fifteen merry Pathfinders 
trailed down the beach, burying their toes 
in the warm sand, soaking up the rays of 
a smiling sun, searching for shells, the aban- 
doned homes of the ocean. A number, they 
found, were still inhabited. Some of the boys 
and girls found more than twenty-five dif- 
ferent kinds of shells, and a few brought 
back as many as fifty! 

Saturday night! Hungry Pathfinders 
learned how to make and bake camp bread. 
Each one cooked his own supper over a 
campfire. They played games on the beach 
and then gathered around the campfire to 
hear stories, to sing lustily under the starry 





wading or to collect shells, for # = 


heavens, to bow reverently as they thanked 
their Father above for His watchcare over 
them during the day and through the night 
to come. And then—bed! 

Sunday there came a wonderful swim in 
the ocean! Hilarious water fighting! Laugh- 
ter! Games! Food! 

And the little trailer stood silent, empty! 
But not for long! All too soon the sun began 
to slide down the western sky and once 
again eager, willing hands loaded the little 
trailer, and it stood no longer empty! Strong 
hands attached it to a sand-dusted car, and 
soon five careful drivers were heading toward 
Brawley and home. 

The Pathfinders are back in school now, 
trying to study once more. And the little 
trailer that helped stands hopefully, expect- 
antly, waiting to help again. 


PATHFINDERS VISIT THE 
GOVERNOR OF THE STATE; 
WATCH CANDY BEING MADE, 


Wayne P. Thurber, Reporting y 


A visit with the governor was the high 
point of a tour to the Mississippi State cap- 
itol enjoyed by the Meridian (Mississippi) 
Pathfinders some time ago. They went into 
the senate chamber and watched the State 
supreme court in session. 

Then they went through a baking com- 
pany factory and a cookie factory, where 
they especially enjoyed seeing the manufac- 
turing of peppermint stick candy. 


PATHFINDERS RAISE $100 
TO BUY THEIR UNIFORMS 
Marilyn Moores, Reporting 


When the Pathfinders of St. John’s, New- 
foundland, wanted uniforms, they didn’t go 
begging to their parents for the money. They 
set out to raise it for themselves. Here’s how. 
Work began at a club meeting. 

“When can we get our uniforms?” asked 
one Pathfinder. 

“How can we get them? is what I want 
to know,” said another. 

“Well,” said the leader, “I have an idea. 
Why don’t you put on a program and charge 
admission? You could show a picture.” 

“Good idea,” chorused the Pathfinders. 

“And we could sell something, maybe,” 
said one of the girls. 

“I've got an idea,” added another girl. 
“Why don’t we make candy. I can make the 
most delicious fudge.” 


“We boys could make doorstops,” said 
one of the boys. 

“And corner shelves, too,” put in another. 

“I've got an idea,” added a girl. “Some 
of us have bed dolls we could sell. They 
would bring in some money.” 

“It all sounds good to me,” said the di- 
rector. 

“But what picture shall we show?” asked 
a Pathfinder. 

“We've got to have one the people would 
come to,” another pointed out wisely. 

“How about A Queen Is Crowned?” some- 
one suggested. 

“Goody,” said a whole lot at once. “We'd 
love to see it ourselves.” 

“T'll see if I can get it,” the director prom- 
ised. “Now, when shall we have the pro- 
gram?” 

They discussed this important item and 
settled on the other details. Finally, the di- 
rector said, “Be sure you let everyone know 
about the program and invite them to come.” 

The days went by. Fortunately, the di- 
rector was able to get the right picture. 

They had to have two showings when the 
big day finally arrived. In the afternoon the 
picture was shown to the school children, 
then in the evening to the adults. The goods 
sold quickly, the seats were filled, and when 
the money was counted, there was one hun- 
dred dollars toward the uniforms. 

It was great work, and St. John’s Path- 
finder Club will soon be in complete regalia, 
bought and paid for by themselves. 





Pe 
PHOTO COURTESY JUANITA CROSIAR |/ 


A magnificent butterfly collection and crafts being 


}-displayed by Pathfinders in Mayaguez, first club in 


_Puerto Rico. Members have outdoor suppers, swims, 
hikes, and drill team. Mrs. 1. Angell is director. 
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“This raft will hold up many people,” sneered 


the angry boy. “I do not need to know how to 


swim.” Then the raft turned over. 


DEEP-WATER STRUGGLE 


(>) / 
eh YY By KELSEY VAN KIPP 


OB almost died when he tried to show 
the Indian maharaja what Christianity 

meant. He was out walking with his father, 
the mission school director. 

A large, black Cadillac with two liveried 
chauffeurs flashed past. Sitting in the back 
seat in solitary splendor, wearing a jeweled 
turban, was the local maharaja, or nabob 
(the great king). He salaamed (a deep bow) 
to Bob’s father. 

“Whew!” exclaimed Bob. “Some people 
sure have all the luck.” 

“You think so?” asked his father. “That 
man is the most unlucky person I know. He 
knows nothing of Christianity. Money is his 
god. I had a talk with him this morning 
when I saw that he and his family were mov- 
ing into the big house by the lake just below 
our school. He as much as told me he was 
sure I would not be here unless I was making 
a lot of money out of the mission school. 
He does not believe in brotherly love. He 
says it is all humbug.” 
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“Of all things!” Bob exclaimed. “If we 
were just here for the money, we would have 
gone home long ago.” 

“Well,” said Father, “perhaps someday 
you will have a chance to show him what 
unselfish Christian service means.” 

“IT sure will if I can,’ Bob vowed. 

He had no idea how soon he would have 
that chance. 

The two rounded a curve in the road 
bringing them to the high wire fence that 
enclosed the school compound. Bob was glad 
to get back to the dining room in time for 
supper, because the hike had really given 
him an appetite. Of course he had some 
things to eat that are rarely seen in America, 
such as fried green plantains, which the 
schoolboys had nicknamed prairie fish, and 
the dessert of large tapioca and cashew nuts, 
which the boys called frog’s eggs. Then there 
were fried flowers, and “dol,” a kind of dried 
peas, and passion fruit juice to drink. 

Next day there were no classes. Bob saun- 
tered down the path toward the lake near 
the big house where the rich new arrivals 
lived. Curiosity stopped him under a big 
tree as he heard voices on one of the upper 
porches. 

“You are not to go swimming while your 
father is not here,” cried a woman’s voice. 
“Do you hear me? Your father said you 
must not.” 

There was no answer, but another voice 
chimed in, speaking rapidly in the Tamil 
language. Bob guessed it was the boy’s ayah 
(nursemaid ). 

A door slammed, and the patter of feet 
came down the stairway on the outside of 
the house. Then, coming out through an 
archway, Bob saw the boy who had slammed 








the door. He was carrying a large air-in- 
flated, rubber mattress. He was handsome, 
brown-skinned, about Bob’s age or older. 
His black eyes rested on Bob waiting in the 
path as he came on with his burden, an ar- 
rogant, sullen expression on his handsome 
face. 

“Hello,” said Bob, smiling at the new- 
comer as he marched past toward the lake. 
There was no answer, but Bob followed the 
boy at a little distance. At the shore the 
stranger placed the rubber mattress at the 
edge of the water, then calmly stripped off 
his clothing, down to a pair of purple swim- 
ming trunks, and stepped into the lake. 

As he launched the light rubber craft on 
the water, Bob called to him. “Are you going 
out on the water with that thing?” To him- 
self he thought, “I suppose he can’t under- 
stand English.” 

“Certainly!” answered the boy with a 
scornful glance. “Would you be afraid?” 

“No-o!” said Bob. “I can swim pretty well. 
Can you?” 

“A few strokes, maybe, but I will not need 
to swim,” he sneered in halting English. 
“This will hold up many people.” Unsmiling, 
he waded out with the bobbing raft into 
deeper water. 

“My father says anyone who goes out on 
the water should know how to swim,” said 
Bob proudly. 

One of the rajah’s servants, followed by 
the ayah, came hurrying down the path, call- 
ing out in voluble Tamil to the imperious 
young master. He answered with a shrug 





of the shoulders, but did 
not obey. Throwing his 
body flat onto the raft, 
he paddled with hands 
in the water on both 
sides of the rubber raft. 

The manservant hur- 
ried down to a boat- 
house not far away, the ayah close on his 
heels. In a few minutes they had launched 
a rowboat and were attempting to row it 
out on the lake. The manservant was not a 
good oarsman. There was a great deal of 
laughter and chatter as they rowed back and 
forth, ever increasing the distance between 
the boat and the light rubber raft. Bob sat 
down on the bank and watched for a while. 

That was when it happened. The boat 
was a long distance away now, and no one 
was aware of the young master’s peril. With- 
out thinking, the boy had shifted his posi- 
tion on the raft. Before he realized it, he 
was too near the edge. The raft turned over 
and bounced away like a bubble. 

If he knew how to swim at all, his fright 
drove all memory of it from his mind. He 
struggled and gurgled as he attempted to 
call for help, but was slowly drowning. Bob 
seemed to be the only person who knew what 
was happening. The boat was too far away 

To page 19 
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Too weak to struggle any more, the drowning boy was 
settling, stretched out, along the bottom. Bob swam 
through the entangling weeds, reaching for his hair. 








A‘ ONE summer camp ALL the campers 
made felt “beanies” and wore them, even 
the cook. They are really nice to have, be- 
cause they are easy to put on and feel good 
on the head. If worn according to directions 
given later in this article, they will improve 
your looks. 

One thing about felt is that you can use 
all the scraps, so be sure to keep the trim- 
mings, since you will probably find them 
useful later on. If you ask your friends, you 
may find someone who has felt scraps he 
will be willing to give you. You never know 
what people have until you begin asking. 

The simplest way to make a beanie is to 
cut four pieces of felt the shape of Figure | 
and about the size indicated on the drawing. 
The average size for the sections should be 
about five and three-quarter inches from A 
to B and from A to C, and about six inches 
from B to C. The sections should be cut with 
curved edges as shown in the figure. 

Cut the sections from wrapping paper 
first, sew them together, and try them on. 
If the paper beanie does not fit, you will 
have to change the size and perhaps the 
shape of the sections. Make the necessary 
changes and try again until the paper beanie 
fits properly. 

Take out the stitches and use the paper 
sections as patterns from which to cut the 
felt sections. Use different colors for the dif- 
ferent sections if you wish. You will find 
that 100 per cent, or at least 70 per cent, 
wool felt is best. 

Sew the sections together to make a cap 
as shown in Figure 2. 

Sew a button made from felt or a small 
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FELT “BEANIES” 


By BERNARD I. RASMUSSEN 


felt or yarn tassel to the top. To make your 
beanie a little fancier, put a fringed or 
scalloped strip around the bottom. Cut a 
three-quarter-inch strip of felt long enough 
to go around the bottom of the beanie and 
cut it in one of the ways shown in Figure 3. 

Now add a design or your own coat of 
arms to the beanie. The possibilities are 
limitless, but a few suggestions are shown 
in Figures 4 and 6. Draw the designs on 
thin paper first and pin this paper design 
to felt and cut it out. The design may be 
glued or sewed on. Sewing usually proves to 
be the more satisfactory method. 

You will find many occasions when you 
can wear your beanie. It will be especially 



































becoming when you wear it with a smile. 
There are many other ways to make a 

beanie. One made with six sections instead 

of four gives more chance for colors. Figure With a little practice it is possible for 

5 gives the shape and suggested size for you to become quite an expert. Success to 

the pattern of one of the sections of such a you. 

beanie. Next week: Felt novelties. 


Another very attractive beanie can be 
made from patterns such as shown for each 
of four sections in Figure 6. 














Who Was She? 


oP By IDA MAE CRESTAKOS L~ 


She lived at Joppa. 

The record says, she “was full of good works and 
almsdeeds which she did.” 

She became ill and died. 

The widows and all whom she had helped stood by 
A\%2 weeping and showing the garments she had made 

rp for them. 


4 Peter came and raised her to life. 


In the first column are names of fifteen mothers 
Hidden Bible Animals. 


to be placed with their proper babies in the second 
column. Mother number one is properly placed with By ALEX FRANZ PAID 
(Example: The bird in the trap escaped (1 Kings 


her baby in the second column. You are to place the 
10:22). Answer: Apes.) 
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Mothers and Babies 
By BERT RHOAD 


fifteen mothers properly. Ten points for each mother 
properly placed. 


1. Then darkness became light (Gen. 24:64). 
MOTHERS BABIES 2. Some people abhor serpents (Ps. 32:9). 
1. cat ( ) a. bunny 3. Bill traded erasers with Arthur (Isa. 35:6). 
2 deve ( ) b. cub 4. The tribe arrived soon (Isa. 11:7). 
3. bear ( ) ¢. colt 5. This is a beautiful lonic building (Prov. 30:30). 
4. turkey ( ) d. calf 6. Always do good (Eccl. 9:4). 
5. cow ( ) e. kid 7. It's a medical formula (Luke 15:23). 
6. swan (1) f. kitten : 
7. es ( ) g. lamb Hidden Word 
8. duck ( ) h. puppy My first is in housing, 
9. goat ( ) i pup And also in home; 
10. goose ( ) j. fawn My second is in arches, 
11. horse ( ) k. whelp And also in dome; 
12. deer ( ) I. squab My third is in toasting, 
13. rabbit ( ) m. poult And also in bake; 
14. seal ( ) n. cygnet My fourth is in viper, 
15. sheep ( )o. duckling But NOT in snake; 
16. wolf ( ) p. gosling My fifth is in Matthew, 


And also in Luke; 

My sixth is in hiding, 
And also in nook. 

The word, when you're finished, 
You plainly will see, 


Birds of the Bible J 
By MAY CARR HANLEY eA 





Number the alphabet. Fill in the letters of the 
numbers given to find the bird. 


. §-16-1-18-18-15-23. Ps. 84:3. 
E-1-7-12-5. Deut. 32:11. 
Q-21-1-9-12. Ex. 16:13. 
N-9-7-8-20-8- 1-23-11. Lev. 11:16. 
O-19-20-18-9-3-8. Job 39:13. 
P-5-12-9-3-1-14. Ps. 102:6. 
O-19-16-18-5-25. Lev. 11:13. 

P-9-7 . 15-14. Gen. 15:9. 

T- 8-20-12-5-4-15-22-5. Luke 2:24. 
P- 3-15-3-11. 1 Kings 10:22. 
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Cops, Robbers, and Charcoal Bucket 
From page 5 


When all had calmed down and the neigh- 
bors had gone home, Father and Mother sat 
in their kitchen looking at the black ashes 
and at the haystack, which still smoldered. 
One question was in their minds. How? 
How did it start? It surely wasn’t from the 
chicken house, for if the brooder stove had 
started it, the house wouldn’t have burned 
first. Their eyes turned to four white-faced, 
horrified boys who stood in the yard. Could 
it have been one of them? Surely they did 
not play with fire when they had always 
been taught to be so careful with it. Never- 
theless, somehow that fire had started, and 
now the answer must be faced. 

One by one Mother called the boys into 
the kitchen. Tommy, the oldest, was first. 
“No, Mother,” he said, “I don’t know how 
the fire started. The only time we came near 
the house, we were playing cops and rob- 
bers, but Bill and I were on our ponies.” 

Next came Max, who could not look his 
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mother in the face. “Do you have any idea 
how the fire started, Max?” 

“No, Ma’am, I don’t,” he replied, stand- 
ing first on one foot and then on the other. 

“All right, son, send in Oswald and let 
me talk to him.” Somehow, Mother didn’t 
know why, Max had not acted quite the 
way he should have. What was keeping 
Oswald? He was a long time coming in. 
Mother was sure she had seen him not far 
from the house. Looking out the window, 
she saw Max talking to Oswald, and then 
Oswald came toward the house. “Do you 
know what started the fire, Oswald?” 

“No, Ma'am.” 

“Oswald, what did Max tell you?” 

No answer. 

“Oswald, did Max tell you not to tell 
Mother something?” 

“Y—e—-s.” 

“Don’t you think you would feel better if 
you told Mother all about it?” 

“He said not to tell you we were playing 
with the charcoal bucket. We forgot to take 
it out of the house. We were so cold we 














were warming our hands over it. He said— 
he said—you would—punish us.” 

Mother opened the door and called, “Max, 
come here.” Max could tell that Mother 
knew the truth, but somehow he was glad. 
It was a terrible weight on his conscience. 

After Mother had talked to Max and Os- 
wald for a few minutes she told them, “I 
think you boys have had your punishment 
by seeing what you have caused.” 

“I’m so sorry, Mother. We won't ever do 
anything we know we shouldn't again,” 
sobbed Max. 

It was a sad little group that finished the 
milking and started toward the house this 
tragic night. What a dreadful price Max had 
paid to learn never to be careless with fire. 


The Borrowed Watch 
From page 3 


“Well, then, why so quiet?” 

“Oh, I was just thinking about the party 
at Lorraine’s place next Saturday night.” 

But Laura knew deep down in her heart 
what she was thinking about. She felt the 
watch in her pocket, and wished now that 
she didn’t have it. 

“Oh, well, I'll give it back tomorrow,” she 
promised herself. 

Next Saturday night at the party Ruth 
said, “Has anyone seen my watch? I know 
I had it last Saturday sometime, but I couldn’t 
find it when I wanted to go to school Mon- 
day. I guess I must have laid it down some- 
where and forgotten it.” 

Laura could have told her where it was, 
but she didn’t have the courage. 

The incident was soon forgotten by all 
except Laura, who knew only too well the 
whole truth of the matter, and that she still 
had the watch, but found it rather hard now 
to give it back to Ruth without a good 
reason for still having it. 

Months went by. Every once in a while 
Laura’s conscience reminded her it was not 
right to be keeping the watch. All this time 
the watch was doing her no good, for it lay 
hidden away in her dresser drawer. She took 
it out once in a while to admire it or to 
wear it to bed at night, but she never used it 
in the daytime. She feared she would be 
caught. 

It was the middle of May, when one day 
Laura came home early from school. 


“What is the matter, Laura? It isn’t time 
for you to be home yet, is it?” 

“I don’t feel well, Mom,” she replied. 

Laura was certainly not looking well. Her 
face was pale and she was very tired. Mrs. 
Reynolds put her to bed and called Dr. 
White. Dr. White said she was running a 
fever and that it would be best for her to 
remain in bed. He would call again in the 
morning. 

All that night Laura lay on her bed in 
wakeful fits of slumber. “Am I going to 
die?” she wondered. Mother came in now 
and again to see how she was. 

There was no school for Laura the next 
day, nor for two weeks to come. 

One night, lying awake, her thoughts 
turned to the watch in the drawer. What if 
she should die, and never make this matter 
right with Ruth? She’d never be able to go 
to heaven, that was certain. 

After tossing and turning for some time 
she called to her mother, who was in the 
next room. She told her all about the watch, 
and how she must get it back to Ruth. 
Mother agreed that she must return it as 
soon as she was able, and suggested that 
tomorrow would be the best time. Laura felt 
better then and soon dropped off to sleep. 

But next day she did not take the watch 
back, excusing herself by saying she was still 
too sick. As days passed she gradually im- 
proved. Soon she was back in school again 
and forgot all about the watch. 

The holidays arrived. In July, Ruth’s 
mother moved to another city to live. In 
September the Reynolds moved. The two 
families were now a very long way apart. 

A year went by. Then one day late in 
May, Laura was rummaging through her 
drawers. There, lying under a pile of old rib- 
bons, was Ruth’s watch! Slowly she picked 
it up. Her mind turned back to the previous 
year, when she had resolved with her mother 
that she would give it back. She placed it 
on her dressing table and went at once to 
get paper and a box. No longer would she 
delay. She wrapped the watch neatly, then 
wrote Ruth a letter of apology. “Please for- 
give me,” she pleaded. 

At last her conscience was free. Ruth wrote 
back telling her that she would forgive her 
and that she was sorry that it had happened, 
but that it would prove to be a very valuable 
lesson to her, which it had been. 

Laura had learned the hard way that covet- 
ousness brings unhappiness. 
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Price, $2.75 each 
Please have mother or dad order 
from your Book and Bible House. 


Seen SenOnem 


Wild Creatures in Winter 


Winter descends on the zoo while we 
are there, revealing the secrets of the 
wild creatures. We will have lots of fun 
discovering where Growler the Bear 
lives and how Paddletail the Beaver 
finds his food when the pond is cov- 
ered with ice. 


Paddletail the Beaver and 
His Neighbors 


Paddletail makes his home in the Black 
Forest near the Old Homestead. He has 
many neighbors that we won't want to 
miss, such as Danny Muskrat, Sticker the 
Porcupine, Lightfoot the Deer, Mephitis 
the Skunk, and Screecher the Owl. 
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Juniors are always anxious to go 
to the zoo. Ask mother or dad to 
get these books for you, and then 
you can see and read about 
scores of birds and animals of the 
zoo when you are unable to visit 
them at the zoo. 


Books by Neil Wayne Northey 


Wild Animals of Africa 


Most of the animals we have seen so far live 
right here in the wilds of America. No other 
continent on earth has so many wild animals 
as has Africa, so we must get acquainted 
with some of the real personalities in our 
book zoo of Africa. 


The Bluebirds and Their Neighbors 
The bluebirds come back to the Old Home- 
stead to live during the summer. Many of 
their feathered and furry neighborhood 
friends can also be seen when they enter the 
narrative. 


The Mallards and Their Neighbors 
It is interesting to watch Lutra the Otter, 
Trailer the Mink, Billy Coon, Snoop the Wea- 
sel, and other furry enemies of the Mallards 
make their life on the duckpond one of watch- 
ful waiting. 





Book and Bible House 
Enclosed find $ , for which please send 
me the following: 
_. Wild Animals of Africa @ $2.75 $ 
—_ The Bluebirds and Their 


+ Neighbors @ $2:73 3... 
___. The Mallards and Their 
Neighbors @ $2.75 $. 


_ Wild Creatures in Winter @ $2.75 $. 
_. Paddletail the Beaver @ $2.75 $ 
Prices higher in Canada. Sales Tax $ 
Add sales tax where necessary. Total $ 


Name _ 


Address 








City 3 pas ete 


Pacific Press Publishing Association, 
Mountain View, California 


PHOT CIENCE ERVICE 














Into the Unknown 
From page 8 


his mind, and because he loved his Sunday 
school teacher he resolved that he would 
make religion the everyday business of his 
life. 

He was reading a church paper one day, 
when he came across a mission story by Mr. 
Gutzlaff. Mr. Gutzlaff was very worried about 
people in China. In his story he told how 

7 ungry they were, how many of them were 
sick, and how unhappy they were worshiping 
idols. He appealed for someone to go over 
and help. 

Something about the story touched David's 
heart. He closed the paper and thought 
quietly for a long time. It made him sorry 
to think of little Chinese children asking 
for food, and there was none for them; and 
Chinese boys and girls with ugly sores on 
their faces, and no doctors to heal them. 

“It must not go on like this,” he exclaimed. 
“Someone must go and help them.” 

Who would go? Could he sit back and 
say others must go? He couldn't do that. 
If he was to tell others they must go, he must 
be willing to go himself. 

He bowed his head. “Dear God,” he 
prayed, “accept me as a missionary, and I 
will go to China.” 

But David didn’t go to China. He went 
to Africa instead. Read about it next week. 


Deep Water Struggle 
From page 13 


to get back in time even if the servants had 

known the peril of their young master. 
Bob was scared as he looked out at the 
great patches of slimy, green weeds be- 
tween him and the struggling boy. Those 
weeds could wrap around his legs and arms 
and trap him as he attempted to swim 
through. Then the text his father had read 
Be @: morning chapel flashed into his mind: 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that 
a man lay down his life for his friends.” 
He hesitated no longer. Kicking off his 
shoes as he ran, he leaped into the water and 
breathed a silent prayer for help as he skirted 
patch after patch of weed that slid past his 
flying arms. He was swimming breast stroke 
next time he saw the struggling boy come to 
the surface. “Swim!” he shouted. “Dog pad- 








dle, anything, but keep up. I’m coming.” 

Bob could not tell whether the frightened 
boy heard or not. The splashing continued 
a little longer. There was a gurgling cry, 
then silence. A breeze rippled the water, 
so Bob could not see into the weeds when 
he reached the spot where he thought the 
other boy had disappeared. 

Taking a deep breath, Bob went down 
under water to search. Sure enough, over to 
one side there was a dark blob of purple 
in the green of the growing weeds. Bob 
grabbed hold of moving cloth and quickly 
surfaced; but there was enough life left in 
the drowning boy so that he wrapped his 
arms around his would-be rescuer and tried 
to climb out of the water. 

Bob had learned enough of lifesaving 
methods from his Scout manual to realize 
he had made a serious mistake. “I never 
should have let him face me,” he thought 
in a panic. 

Gasping for air, he tried one last desperate 
effort. With a despairing prayer for help, he 
sank down again into the enveloping weeds. 

The strangle hold was weakening as they 
touched muddy bottom. Bob pushed out 
from under. Then with a powerful thrust 
against the mud, he tore loose from the 
slimy weeds that tangled around his arms, 
and shot up, his lungs bursting for want of 
air. - 

Diving again, he carefully approached the 
dark body that was now settling at length 
along the bottom. With his left hand grip- 
ping the boy’s hair, Bob tried again to bring 
him to the surface. Weeds wrapped around 
his thrashing legs. “I never can make shore 
through this,” he thought. “Lucky if I can 
stay up at all... . Have to rest. . . . Got to 
float a little while.” 

A shrill series of screams came to his wa- 
ter-filled ears. Suddenly he remembered the 
boat. Treading water and turning, he saw it 
not far distant. The ayah was standing up 
in the back of it screaming, as the man serv- 
ant vainly tried to control his oars sufficiently 
to pull toward them. Bob stopped fighting 
the clinging weeds. He just waited until 
they reached him. The ayah almost upset the 
boat in her excitement. The man was almost 
as bad, for he was unaccustomed to handling 
a boat. Exhausted Bob had to take charge. 

“Sit down and stay down,” he said to the 
woman as he grabbed a gunwale to pull 
the bow of the boat around to the uncon- 
scious form in his grasp. “Now you,” said 
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. TEDDY 


YP nwa 


| oa was an ordinary dog that did extra- 
ordinary things. He was white, with brown 
spots, long hair, and shaggy tail. 

As a puppy, he was interested in the 
chickens and farm animals. He soon learned 
which ones belonged to his farm. Those that 
did not belong, he would chase away. He 
disliked hogs very much, for there were none 
raised on his farm. 

He learned to help drive the cows to 
pasture and to bring them in at night. 
Should they be slow, he would urge them 
along with a little bark, and sometimes with 
a little bite. 

Rats almost as large as cats lived in the 
barn. They wasted the corn and were a real 
pest. Teddy and the farm cat fought the rats 
together. Sometimes he would not wait for 
the cat to help, but would go up the barn 
stairs into the loft, where the peanut hay 
was kept, and hunt alone. The rats would 
try to escape, but they didn’t have a chance. 
Teddy was too quick for them. Soon there 
were none left. 

Sometimes the chickens would get into 
the flower beds, scratching for worms. Some- 
one would call, “Teddy, shoo, shoo!” Im- 
mediately Teddy would lift his head, look- 
ing and listening. Then off he would dash 
like the wind, merrily chasing the chickens 
away. 

Sometimes he would be away hunting or 
visiting at mealtime, and so would miss his 
dinner. When he returned he would come 
to the door and with one paw tap several 
times on the screen. If no one came, he 
would tap louder and longer. If that did not 
bring someone, he would whine softly until 
someone did bring the food. 


KNIGHT 


He always seemed to know when it was 
Sabbath. As the family prepared to go to 
church he would stand around looking as 
if he wanted to go too. But when they said, 
“No, Teddy, you cannot go. You must stay 
home and watch the place while we are 
gone,” he would go back to the porch and 
sit down, looking perfectly contented. When 
they returned from church he would run 
out to meet them, jumping and barking with 
great glee. 

At night he slept on the porch near his 
mistress’ bedroom. If she was late getting up 
in the morning, he would scratch on her 
screen door. If she did not speak, he would 
go back to bed, or out to the barn and wait 
for her to come and milk the cows and give 
him a pan of warm milk, after which he 
would lick his chops, and wag Thank you 
with his tail. 

Teddy even tried to teach me how to get 
the mail. It was about three fourths of a mile 
to the mailbox. 

One day when I was visiting the farm, I 
went for the mail. Teddy seemed to know 
I had not gone before, and trotted in front. 
Soon I came to a fork in the road. Immedi- 
ately he stopped twenty yards ahead and 
looked back, watching me carefully until he 
saw that I had taken the left-hand road, 
which was the correct one. Then, satisfied 
that I was going in the right direction, he 
went on. There were many mailboxes to- 
gether. He stopped at the right one to show 
me which was ours. 

When we take time to study animals and 
see how useful and interesting they are, we 
feel like praising our heavenly Father for 
His wonderful works. 








Bob to the excited man, “come here and haul 
him in carefully from this side while I steady 
the boat.” 

This was quickly done. “Now you! Sit 
down there,” Bob commanded. “Let me man- 
age the oars. Speed is of vital importance 
right now to your young master.” 

The Tamil obeyed without a word. He 
was thoroughly cowed, fearing that, having 
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taken the boat so far away, he might be 
blamed if the boy never recovered. His 
mouth hung open, saliva running out at 
the corners. 

They were soon at the shore. The manserv- 
ant got in the way trying to help as Bob 
tried to expel water from the limp boy’s 
lungs. The ayah ran to the house loudly 
'amenting. In a moment the rani, or boy's 




















mother, came running with some of the 
other servants. She stood over Bob wringing 
her hands. Then she bent over weeping, kiss- 
ing the boy’s hands and face. She did this 
again and again, so that Bob had trouble 
keeping on with the artificial respiration. 
It was a nightmare for him until the hastily 
summoned doctor took over, and at last the 
boy revived and was carried in to his bed 
in the summer house. 

Then followed an excited conversation be- 
tween the doctor, the rani, and the man- 
servant. In the flow of Hindustani Bob was 
able to understand enough words to know 
that his part in the rescue was being talked 
about. The rani came to him, put her arms 
around him, and kissed him again and again. 
Bob was so embarrassed he was glad to 
escape gracefully without hurting her feel- 


ings. He ran home, where he had to explain 
to his parents why his clothes were soaked. 

When the maharaja came home that night 
he learned of the day’s excitement. Immedi- 
ately he came to Bob’s home with a reward 
of five hundred rupees. But the boy would 
not accept it. 

“You might have drowned trying to help 
my bad boy,” said the great man in wonder- 
ment. “Is that what Christianity means? Lov- 
ing, unselfish service?” 

“I will admit I thought I was a goner 
there for a minute,” said Bob. “When I first 
started out into those weeds I thought of the 
text, ‘Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his friends, 
so you see, I just had to do it.” He added sim- 
ply, “Love, kindness, charity, not self-seeking; 
that is Christianity to me.” 











FINDING FISH. If you have a friend who 
likes to fish, but who has a hard time finding 
any fish to catch, tell him about a new machine, 
just developed, that can tell you whether there 
are any fish as deep as seventy feet down. It 
costs about $150. 


MEASURING RAIN. Weathermen who need 
to measure rainfall in the mountains have a 
special problem. It is hard work to climb to 
all the places where they need to station 
weather gauges; but in order to see how much 
rain has collected in them, they have to go 
out immediately after a storm, or else they 
would find that all the water had dried up. 
But now they have devised an ingenious 
method that lets them check the rain gauges 
only once a year. A special oil is poured into 
the bottom of the gauge, and as the rain 
trickles, it slides under the oil, and so does 
not evaporate. 


ANIMALS IN WINTER. The animals get cold 
in winter too. Chipmunks have found holes for 
themselves and are sound asleep. Snakes have 
found crevices or dens in rocks and are coiled 
up around each other, poisonous and non- 
poisonous together. Fishes are swimming in 
unfrozen water under the ice—unless the ice 
is too thick. If it is, the fishes may be frozen 
right into it. If the winter is not too long, 
they will thaw out without harm. Frogs and 
turtles have dug their way into the mud at the 
bottom of ponds or rivers. All are waiting for 
spring. 


“DRY CREEP.” “Erosion” is what the rain 
does to hillsides when it carries the soil down 
a slope during a storm. It is serious, because 
it wastes the top soil and because it makes the 
slope steeper all the time, and hence more 
dangerous. But “dry creep” helps to stop ero- 
sion. Every little animal of the mountains— 
scorpions, rats, skunks, and others—cause little 
landslides in the loose soil every time they 
take a step. The little piles of soil and rocks 
build up into tiny dams, and when the rains 
fall, these little dams help to slow the water 
as it runs down the hillsides. 
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|—Love Covets the Best 


(APRIL 3) 


Lesson Text: 1 Corinthians 12:31; 13:1-13. 


Memory Verse: “Beloved, let us love one 
another: for love is of God; and every one that 
loveth is born of God, and knoweth God” (1 
John 4:7). 


Guiding Thought 


A writer once remarked, “Show me a man’s 
books and I will show you his character.” Even 
more true is it that what a person loves shows 
what he is. Trouble started in heaven when Luci- 
fer began to love himself and covet a high posi- 
tion for himself. Ever since then, the real battle 
has been between loving God and loving our- 
selves. The more we do to get our own way 
and satisfy our own desires, the more like the 
prince of this world we become. The more we 
do for God and our neighbors the more like God's 
ideal we become. But love is something that we 
cannot cultivate ourselves. It is God’s gift to us, 
given us when we ask Him for it. 

“Love is a precious gift, which we receive 
from Jesus. Pure and holy affection is not a feel- 
ing, but a principle.” —Messages to Young People, 
p. 435. 

ASSIGNMENT 1 
Read the lesson text and the guiding thought. 
ASSIGNMENT 2 
Two Kinds of Coveting 

1. Recall the last of the Ten Commandments 
(Ex. 20:17). 

NOTE.—Because coveting is not an active sin, 
like lying or stealing, swearing or Sabbathbreak- 
ing, we may think it is not a bad sin. But it is a 
grievous sin because it leads to other sins. It is 
a sin of thought, and thinking precedes doing. 

2. In what ugly catalog of sins does Paul 
include the sin of coveting, and what will those 
who covet the possessions of others finally be 
denied? (Eph. 5:3-5.) 

3. Although there are many warnings against 
coveting in the Scriptures, there is one place 
where we are actually told to covet certain 
things. What are they? (1 Cor. 12:31.) 
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ASSIGNMENT 3 
The Things We May Covet 

4. What meaningful adjective describes these 
“best gifts” we are told to covet? (1 Cor. 14:1.) 

5. Who is the Giver of these “spiritual gifts”? 
(Eph. 4:7, 8.) 

NOTE.—A gift enables us to do something. 
The gift of a pair of skis means that you can go 
up to the mountains and have fun skiing. A tool 
or a sewing set means that you will be able 
to make things. A musical instrument someone 
gives you helps you to make music. The gift 
of a camera helps you make pictures. In verses 
11-15 we read of the things the gifts of the 
Spirit were to help the disciples be and do. 

6. Name some of the spiritual gifts. Although 
there are so many, and they are so varied, who 
is the source of them all? (1 Cor. 12:4, 8-12.) 

NotTe.—'"All men do not receive the same 
gifts, but to every servant of the Master some 
gift of the Spirit is promised.”—Christ’s Object 
Lessons, p. 327. 


ASSIGNMENT 4 


The Greatest of the Gifts 


7. What is greater than all the spiritual gifts, 
greater than even faith and hope? (1 Cor. 
13:13.) 


NOTE.—'‘The love of Christ is so broad, so full 
of glory, that in comparison to it everything that 
men esteem as great, dwindles into insignificance.” 
—Fundamentals of Christian Education, p. 179. 

8. Who is the source of all love? (1 John 4:7, 
8, 16.) 


NoTE.—Love is like an ever-flowing stream. 
God is the head, or the source, of the stream. If 
we do not allow the stream to become clogged 
with weeds of selfishness, with bulrushes of world- 
liness, and mudbanks of indifference, the love of 
God will flow into our own hearts, and in turn 
will flow out from our hearts to bless others. The 
reverence we show Him, the gratitude we give, 
the help we ask of Him, are the tools by which 
we keep open the stream of love between God 
and our own hearts. 




















9. By whom is the love of God shed abroad 
in our hearts? (Rom. 5:5.) 


ASSIGNMENT 5 
When Love Grows Cold 


10. What conditions in the world just before 
the second coming of Christ show that the 
spirit of hatred is abroad in the land to a 
greater degree than the spirit of love? (Matt. 
24:9-12.) 

NoTE.—'‘He {the Lord Jesus} speaks of a 
class who have fallen from a high state of spir- 
ituality. . . . The love of the world, the love of 
some darling sin, has weaned the heart from the 
love of prayer and of meditation on sacred 
things.” —Testimonies, vol. 5, p. 538. 

11. Who will men love most in the last days? 
(2 Tim. 3:1-5.) 


ASSIGNMENT 6 


Hatred and Iniquity Breed Fear 

12. What will the hatred and iniquity and 
violence in the last days produce in the hearts 
of men and women? (Luke 21:25-27.) 

13. What alone has power to dispel this fear? 
(1 John 4:17, 18.) 

NOTE.—It is the message of God’s love that is 
to be preached in the last days. “The last rays 
of merciful light, the last message of mercy to 
be given to the world, is the revelation of His 
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character of love.’—Christ’s Object Lessons, p. 
415 

ASSIGNMENT 7 
Underline the Correct Answer 


Whom did Cain love when he argued with 
Abel over his right to sacrifice his garden 
produce? (Himself, God.) 

Whom did Moses love when he chose to leave 
the luxuries of Pharaoh’s court to lead a com- 
pany of pioneers to an unknown and heathen 
country? (Himself, God.) 

Whom did Balaam love when he consented 
to curse the children of Israel for Balak? (Him- 
self, God.) 

Whom did David love when he gathered 
materials to build the Temple he would never 
see erected? (Himself, God.) 

Whom did Hannah love when she gave the 
the son she had longed for and prayed for to 
serve in the Temple? (Herself, God.) 

Whom did Matthew love when he gave up 
his lucrative employment to follow Jesus? (Him- 
self, God.) 

Whom did Paul love when he left his im- 
portant position on the Sanhedrin to preach 
Christ to people who hated Him? (Himself, 
God.) 

Whom did Jesus love when He gave up His 
home in heaven to live among sinful, earthly 
men and work and die for them? (Himself, His 
Father.) 





CARL BLOCK, ARTIST 


Jesus loves everyone, and His arms are stretched out inviting us to come to Him. 
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Honker, the Canada Goose, No. 4 — By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT, 1954. BY REVIEW AND 
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1. It was in the great Louisiana marshes that Honker 
found his mate. Canada geese are devoted parents 
and as a rule mate for life. The geese had a good 
time and plenty of food in the South, -but when 
spring came a great longing filled them to go back 




















4. He was still more surprised when his mate chose 
to nest on the back porch of the settler’s house. 
He did not know that his mate had been raised by 
this man. Honker did not sit on the eggs, but he 
loyally guarded his mate. By the time the young 














to the northland again. 2. In one of the large V 
formations that now strung out across the sky, 
Honker took his turn as leader. 3. He was quite 
puzzled upon arriving in the north to have his 
mate take him to the cabin of a friendly settler. 

















were half grown even Honker trusted the kind man. 
5. In swimming with him and his neighbor they had 
great fun chasing one another. 6. In midsummer the 
parent geese molted, and during this time when they 
had lost most of their feathers they could not fly. 
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7. Fortunately the hunting season did not open till 
after the new feathers were well grown. Hunters 
were common at the lake, and one of the young 
geese died from lead poisoning after eating lead 
shot that was mixed with the gravel needed to digest 
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their food. 8. Three more of the young geese were 
shot by hunters that fall. 9. Then the parent geese 
heard the call of honkers overhead and rose with the 
remainder of their brood to join the migrating flocks 
flying South, where they would winter once more. 





